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Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Lizaie. 
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PUBGISHED MONTHLY, |heavy dews, too, are often very highly charged 
; with them. The water of a slight shower, 
BY JOSIAH TATU, or of a heavy dew, after a short drought, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, ‘coming in contact with the stalks of wheat, 


. lis absorbed by them, and the carbonic acid 
ev SP WNGS: Peueth Sreet ‘and cammanley Venall mixed with the juices 
PHILADELPHIA. lof the plant. These gases, coming as they 
Re eet anes do, in greater quantity than can be assimi- 
Price one doliar per year.—For conditions see fast page. ated by the plant, and the surplus, if great, 
aos |s0 weakening the energies of the plant as 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 'to deprive it of the power of expelling them, 
Cause and Preventives of the Rust in [remain be: the pores or other wide cells 
Wheat. and vessels. Now, if the seeds of the kinds 
of fungi that infest wheat are present, the 
Mr. Eprror,—The rust in wheat is the|/extra carbonic acid and ammonia furnish 
presence of fungi, which may be seen by| their proper food, and they immediately ger- 
the aid of a good microscope. The cause of|minate and soon grow to ful! maturity, burst- 
these fungi, is the presence of free carbonic||ing and splitting the stalk of the sickly wheat 
ecid and ammonia in the wheat plant, in|!in orderto get room for their development— 
greater quantity than can be assimilated by||thus disorganizing the tissue of the wheat 
it. About the latter part of June, and from|'stalk, stopping its pores, preventing the ope- 
that time onward till November, carbonic|'rations that should go forward in it, thereby 
acid and ammonia are generated very fast,| killing the plant. 
by the decay of animal and vegetable mat-|| Now for the remedy. To prevent this 
ter. Water possesses the power of absorb-| carbonic acid and ammonia from injuring 
ing immense quantities of these gases. I) the plant, it is necessary that the carbonic 
have not any work by me at present—being| acid should be neutralized, and the ammonia 
away from home—to sce the exact amount,| prevented from getting in contact with the 
but I think it is stated that one single gallon||wheat stalk in such great quantities—and, 
of water will condense and absorb upwards} also, the stalk should be strengthened as 
of eight hundred gallons of ammonia. In|!muchas possible against such attacks. There 
the summer, after a drought of some consi-|/are many substances that may be made use 
derable length, the rain of a small shower,|\of to attain these desirable chiette I will 
or the rain of the first part of a heavy shower,| mention a few, and the method of applying 
is highly charged with these gases—and the|/them. Pulverize charcoa! of any kind until 
Can—Vou. XIL—No. 12. (361) 
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362 Roads, Cottages, Flowers, §:c., in England. Vou. XI. 


it is reduced to the size of marbles and less,|| walking up and down the furrows, sow ther, 
then take stone lime and reduce it to powder||as you do grain. 
by slacking it with water; mix equal por-|| If the season is such that much carbonic 
tions of it and ground charcoal intimately|jacid and ammonia is formed just at the time 
together, and apply the mixture immediately || the wheat is most liable to be injured, it may 
at the rate of ten bushels to the acre. It||be necessary to repeat the application at a; 
would be well to put more than the usual/||interval of, say two weeks or less. And 4 
quantity on those places where the wheat|| very bad season may require the applications 
looks very luxuriant, and Jess than the usual||to be repeated several times. These operg. 
quantity where the wheat is poor and slen-|/tions, however, will not only save the grain 
der. Or, take four bushels of good hickory||from rust, but will make fine, large, fi]! 
ashes, or five bushels of good oak ashes, or|| heads of plump wheat, and will also be use. 
more than five bushels of weaker ashes, to|| ful to the succeeding crops—particularly the 
five bushels of ground charcoal to the acre.||charcoal. Care must be taken not to sow 
The ashes and ee will not only benefit the||the preparations too thick in one place, fo, 
wheat crop, even if it is not exposed to the|/they may kill the plants. A top-dressing of 
rust, but also the succeeding crop—while|| ground charcoal at the time of sowing the 
the charcoal will do good as long as the||wheat, harrowed in with the wheat, and 
ground is cultivated and it remains there, as|| rolled over with a heavy roller, will be found 
it never decays, and is always useful. It is|| highly efficacious in preventing the rust. [t 
the most valuable fertilizer that we have,||should be put on at the rate of twenty-five 
and is worth more than its weight in gold.|| bushels to the acre. 
I could give you many instances of its won-|| The preparations I have recommended are 
derful—nay, astonishing—powers, but my||very efficacious in preventing the smut in 
limits here will not allow me. One bushel|| wheat. CHEMICO, 
of salt of any kind—say salt from the beef, 
pork, or fish barrels, or the rock salt used b 
graziers—reduced to powder, and added “dl wenee, Coney = — Se. in Eng 
five bushels of ground charcoal and mixed re 
intimately, applied to an acre, will be as effi-|| THe perfection of the roads in England, 
cacious, if not washed away by heavy rains,|| has been the theme of every traveller tlirough 
as the other preparations. that richly cultivated country. The travel- 
The soda of the salt, the potash of the|/ling by coach on the great thoroughtares 
ashes, and the lime unite with the carbonic||through the kingdom, has been greatly di- 
acid, and render it unfit for the use of the leanne since railroads have been con- 
fungi, and strengthen the wheat plant so as|/structed. In many parts of the kingdom, 
to enable it to assimilate the carbonic acid || however, the coach is stil] in use, and some 
and ammonia—while the charcoal absorbs|| idea may be formed of the ease and comfort 
both the carbonic acid and ammonia, and||of that mode of travelling which was form- 
prevents the wheat from becoming surfeited||erly the pride and boast of every English- 
with them. It holds these gases subject to|;|man. Over their level and smooth roads, it 
the action of the wheat, and if the wheat/|is certainly one of the most delightful me- 
at any future time finds itself in want of||thods of travelling in fine weather. A seat 
carbonic acid and ammonia—if its roots be||upon the box with the coachman, who 's 
in contact with the charcoal, they will draw|| usually intelligent and free to converse with 
that held by it. Thus the charcoal performs||a traveller, and well acquainted with the 
two very important services, and hence its|| history of persons and places of interest on 
great usefulness. his route, renders this a very pleasant me- 
Lime that has been air slacked, will not/|/thod of seeing the country, and learning the 
answer in place of that which is fresh slacked,|| incidents which interest a stranger. The 
as it has already become partially, if not||coachman has nothing to do with the horses 
wholly neutralized, by having already ab-||until the time arrives for starting. He ex- 
sor carbonic acid, and therefore cannot||amines the team, sees that al! is right, 
neutralize the carbonic acid which is injuring || mounts his box, and is off at the rate of ten 
the wheat. miles an hour, which I found the usual s 
The proper time to apply the before men-|| ca all their roads. When he arrives at the 
tioned preparations, is just about the time|jplace for changing horses, his lines ere 
the wheat is in full blossom, as that is the||thrown down, and he enters the public 
time at which the surplus of carbonic acid || house, where he is the great man among the 
begins to work the injury. The mode of|\ hangers on, and as he receives notice that 
application is to put them in a bag, andjjall is ready, mounts his box again, and 1s 0% 
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The roads usually wind round through the 
farms, bounded on each side, generally, by 
neatly trimmed hedges, with trees occasion- 
ally inters |, presenting every few rods 
new views and interesting scenery, that are 
truly delightful. The roads are made with 
the greatest care, generally macadamized, 
and entirely smooth. They are much nar- 
rower than with us, usually through the 
country, only wide enough for carriages to 

The custom in England is, for each 
team to turn to the left, instead of the right, 
as with us Its advantages are apparent, 
as the driver setting on the right, has in 
view the vehicle which is approaching, and 
can more readily ascertain how far he can 
drive with safety. In making their roads 

reat care is taken to avoid hills, they judg- 
ing, | suppose, that it is not ordinarily much 
further to go round a hil than to go over 
it Foot paths are usually made with 
care on one er both sides of the road. No 
danger is to be apprehended from swine, or 
other animals, as they are not permitted the 
enjoyment of that license, which seems to 
be their bicthright in our free country. I 
have never witnessed them running at large 
in city or country, not even in sweet Ireland. 

The cottages which you pass, are gene- 
rally neat in their outward appearance, very 
frequently covered with climbing vines, and 
flowers usually in abundance in the small 
yard in front, and often in pots at the win- 
dows. The cottages are low, the roof fre- 
quently not as high as the top of the coach, 
and a full view of the interior is enjoyed, as 

they are situated close to the road. Every 

few miles villages are passed through,—but 
the term village, as descriptive of our Ame- 
rican villages, gives but a faint impression 
of an English one. Instead of spacious 
streets, with painted houses of two or more 
stories, we find, as the road winds around 
through the narrow stree*s, small cottages 
and shops crowded together close to the 
street, frequently with thatched roofs, with 
brick or stone floors. A house or two, occu- 
pied perhaps by the rector or physician, are 
somewhat more aristocratic in their uppear- 
ance. Many of the buildings are white- 
washed, and covered with vines, and pre- 

Sent, upon the whole, an interesting appear- 

ance, but little of the comfort of one of our 













villages. ‘They appear as ancient, many of 
them, as their country, and I presume little 


nge has been made in them for centuries. 


England truly is the land of fowers. They 
everywhere. The markets 


are to be fou 


are filled with them. You meet them in 
streets carried about by females and 


children for sale, and everybody, from the 
poorest up to her majesty, have a bouquet of |iafter deducting all expenses. 


‘the roads are here. 





flowers in the button hole or about the per- 
son. In the omnibus coach, railroad cars, 
on the steamer, on change, in the store—in 
fact, everywhere, they are to be met with. 
Tis delightful thus to witness their taste for 
flowers. It adds much to the pleasure of 
every one, and when it can be cbtained at 
so cheap a rate, it is certainly desirable to 
cultivate a taste for them. 


The loads which a team can draw over 


their roads are nearly twice as heavy as 
could be drawn over ours with the same 
power. 
bring our roads into such a state as to re- 
semble roads here. 
think, to begin to approximate to the like 
condition. 
so unskilfully expended on our roads for the 


It will require time and care to 
It would be well, I 
Had the labour which has been 


last twenty years, been laid out in macadam- 
izing them, we should, on all our principally 
travelled roads, have had them as good as 
It is hoped that im- 
provement, in this respect will not much 
longer be delayed.—Cultivator. 


Profits of Farming. 


J. G. Cuapsey, of Wickford, R. L., states 
to the officers of the Rhode Island Society 
for the encouragement of Domestic Indus- 
try, that several years ago he purchased 
thirty-five acres of poor land, for which, it 
being near the village, he paid the large 
sum of three thousand and fifty dollars. Only 
twenty-five acres of it are “tillageable, in- 
cluding three acres of meadow not ploughed. 
The remainder is made up of hills and holes, 
marsh, and beach, with a small strip of wood 
land.” ‘The arable land is described as un- 
even, with a gravelly soil, much encumbered 
with small stones, It had been much worn 
down by repeated croppings without manure. 
He let it on shares, but got such poor re- 
turns that he was sick of his purchase. 
Finding that he could neither sell por rent 
it, he came to the conclusion to try farmin 
himself, though he had “ done nothing at u 
for nearly forty years ;” but as a “substitute 
for experience,” he says he took an “ agri- 
cultural paper.” He began cultivating it 
himself in 1840. He divided the tillage 
land into six fields, “from three to four acres 
each, a new one to be taken up every year, 
‘and after taking off three crops, let it le 
three years in grass.” About two were ap- 
propriated to root crops and garden vegeta- 
bles, which are ploughed every year. 

His success has been such, that land, 


which seven years ago, would not rent for 
four per cent., now pays twenty per cent., 
Ile makes 
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Culture of Asparagus.—Honesty the best Policy. 
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the following statement in regard to the 
products and profits of his farm for the year 
1846: 


10 acres mowing, 19 tons hay, 
at $12, 

3 acres corn, 124} bushels sound, at 
80 cents, and 
40 cents, 

Corn fodder, $25, and pumpkins, 

50 


bushels offal, at 


3} acres rye, 77 bushels, at 80 cents, 
and straw sold, $24 81, 

23 acres potatoes, 348 bushels, at 374 
cents., and 50 bushels small, at 
20 cents, 

367 bushels onions, at 50 c. $183 50 

836 do. carrots, nearly all 
sold at 19 cents, 08 84 

48 do. parsnips, do., at 334.c. 16 00 

6 pounds onion seed, and 3 
pounds carrot seed, 

Peppers and sage sold, 


Produce of 1 acre and 125 square rods, 408 22 

4 acre summer vegetables, mostly 
used in family—sold, 

Salt grass sold, standing, 

Milk sold, 

Rent received for two gardens, 

Milk, butter, and summer vegetables 
used in family, 


7 69 
24 00 
47 39 

6 50 


30 00 


$1,116 41 
Expensrs.—Paid for labor $182 62 
Board of labor, 90-00 
Molasses for drink, 20 gal- 
lons, at 30 cents, 
Manure purchased, and ma- 
terials for the same, 
Seeds of different kinds, 
Wear and tear of farming 
utensils, 
Taxes, 
Labor done by himeelf, 
Cost of cultivation, 
Cost of land, $3,050; profits 204 
per cent. for use of land, 640 75 


Mr. Chadsey states, that he hires all his 
help except the “little” he does himself. 
He states that he made 917 pounds of pork, 
and 560 pounds of beef, which are not in- 
cluded in the account, as they were fattened 
on part of the produce before estimated. 
His stock, he says, consists of two cows and 
a horse. He buys manure from the village. 
With the horse he does all the “team work,” 
except breaking up the land. His products 
for the year 1845, amounted to $913; his 
expenses were $368; profits £545.—Culii- 
vator. 


81 46 
28 77 


475 66 


Culture of Asparagus. 


Many farmers do not succeed well in their 
attempts to raise asparagus, from the fact 
that they do not begin properly, or put it in 


00)| the right kind of soil. It isa saline perep. 


nial plant, and grows in stony or gravelly 
situations near the sea in many places, and 
is cultivated to a great extent in the neigh. 
bourhood of Paris, and grows to a large size 
in the vicinity of Ulm and Augsburg on the 
banks of the Danube, where the soil is 
calcareous sand, some three or four feet deep, 
and the subsoil always saturated with water. 
Many of the Steppes in the South of Rus. 
sia and Poland, in the salt region, are co. 
vered with this plant, which is eaten by 
horses and oxen as grass. 

Premising that all seeds were originally 
planted in soils most natural to their vegeta. 
tion and growth, we learn from the above 
facts, that two ingredients, viz: sand and 
salt, are at least necessary for the propaga- 
tion of this plant: hence in preparing my 
bed five years ago for the seed, I selected a 
warm sunny spot: and mixed in freely, sand 
and coarse manure, saturating it with brine 
to the depth of two feet. On the top I put 
three inches of fine loam and vegetable 
mould: planting my seeds—after steeping 
them in warm water for twenty-four hours— 
in rows, the seeds about eight inches apart, 
and the rows about a foot distant from each 
other. In the fall of each year, I mix fine 
manure with the surface soil, and cover the 
bed with coarse manure from my horse sta- 
ble; and in the spring remove the coarse 
part of it and strew on one to two quarts ot 
fine salt, and as soon as the weather becomes 
warm and dry, irrigate freely every evening. 
The third season we cut freely for the table, 
and last year my bed of 5 feet by 30, fur- 
nished our table every day, from the middle 
of May to the last of July, when it was in 
part allowed to stand and ripen, that the 
roots might not become exhausted.— Farmer 
and Mechanic. 


Honesty the Best Policy- 


A Farmer called on Earl |*itzwilliam to 

represent that his crop of wheat had been 
seriously injured, in a field adjoining & cer 
tain wood, where his —_ during the 
winter, frequently met to hunt. 
He nasek that the young wheat had been 
so cut up and destroyed, that in some yy 
he could not hope for any produce. “ Wel) 
my friend,” said his lordship, “I am an 
that we have frequently met in that fiele, 
and that we have done considerable injery: 
jand if you can procure an estimate 
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joss you have sustained, I will repay you.” cordingly to calculate, and to reflect; and 
The farmer replied, that anticipating his|| the result was, that he paid back the amount 
jordship’s consideration and kindness, he) he had received from the Canal Company to 
had requested a friend to assist him in esti-|its president, alleging that he was convinced 
mating the damage, and they thought, as) he had no right to it, aektee 
the crop seemed quite destroyed, £10 would); Even those who are incapable of imitating 
not more than repay him. such illustrious integrity, must admire the 
The Earl immediately gave him the mo-\)magnaninmuty of spirit it displays.—North 
ney. As the harvest, however, approached,| American. 
the wheat grew, and in those parts of the}, on 
field that were trampled, the corn was the!) Cutrure or rae Cucumser.—I will state 
strongest and most luxuriant. The farmera fact relative to the planting of cucumbers, 
went again to his lordship, and being intro-|| which came under my observation, and which 
duced, said, “J am come, my lord, respect-||is worthy of being known. I shall at least 
ing the field of wheat adjoining such a wood.” |\give a further trial myself of its reality, 
He instantly recollected the circumstances. though I cannot conceive there is a doubt 
« Weil, my friend, did I not allow you suffi-/remaining on the subject. Last spring, a 
cient to remunerate you for the loss!” “ Yes,| friend of mine and myself were planting 
my lord, I have found that I have sustained|cucumbers at the same time. I was plant- 
no loss at all, for where the horses had most||ing mine, as is usual, in gardens, by mixing 
cut up the land the crop is most promising ;|/a small portion of stable manure with the 
and | have therefore brought the £10-back)/earth, and raising the hill an inch or two 
again. “Ah!” exclaimed the venerable} above the surface of the ground. Observing 
Earl, “this is what I like—this is what) it, he jocosely remarked, “ Let me show 
ought to be, between man and man.” He)! you how to raise cucumbers.” Never hay- 
then entered into conversation with the|ing much luck in raising them, I cheerfully 
farmer, asking him some questions about his} agreed to his proposition. He commenced 
family—how many children he had, &c.) by making holes in the earth, at the distance 
His lordship then went into another rooin,|, intended for the hills, that would hold about 
and returning, presented the farmer a check| a peck—he then filled them with dry leached 
for £20. “Take care of this, and when) ashes, covering the ashes with a very small 
your eldest son is of age present it to him,|/ quantity of earth. The seeds were then 
and tell the occasion that produced it.” || planted on a level with the surface of the 
We know not which most to admire, the) ground. I was willing to see the experi- 
benevolence or the wisdom displayed by this} ment tried, but had no expectation of any 
illustrious man; for while doing a noble act)|thing but a loss of seed, labour and soil. 
of generosity, he was handing down a lesson) But imagine my astonishment,—notwith- 
of integrity to another generation. standing a drier season was never known, 
In locating the line of the White Water} and almost a universal failure of garden ve- 
Canal a few years since, it passed of course,'|getables,—when I beheld vines remarkably 
over much valuable property adjoining Cin-|\thrifty, and as fine a crop of cucumbers as 
cinnati. Some of this was materially in-/any one could wish to raise, and they con- 
jured, in consequence of rendering parts of tinued to bear for an unusually Jong time. 
the same estate inconvenient of access to||I will not philosophize on the subject—but 
the main property, and in all cases the value||say to all, try it; and instead of throwing 
of the ground itself, furnished no slight claim} your ashes away, apply it where it will be 
for losses thus sustained. Assessors were||of use, and you will reap a rich reward-— 
appointed by the Court of Common Pleas,|, Ohio Farmer. 
to adjudge injury, and allow damages conse- —_—_——_—__——_ — 
quent. E. Burritr in his Christian Citizen, says, 
Among others, General Rees E. Price hadj|* Western Farmers! what are you going to 
a large slice taken out of his valuable pro-|jdo for the Old World next year? Are you 
perty, just over mill creek. These were)\going to feed them, or let them die of bun- 
awarded accordingly, and in General Price’s||ger? If you cannot engage to grow one 
case amounted to thirteen hundred dollars.| thousand millions of bushels of Indian corn 
I'wo or three years elapsed, which served for them the coming season, and send it over 
‘o put the White Water Canal in operation,|/in season, they will come after it themselves, 
and determine its value to the neighbours; and your prairies will swarm with them, as 
and the General began to entertain doubts); with an ocean of bull frogs. So be up now, 
whether the benefits he should derive from|jand at it. There will be no potatoes raised 
its existence, were not at least equal to the) here this season, and you must plant corp 
mage it might create. He sut down ac-, for half the world.” 
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A Wash for Fruit Trees —Agricultural Survey. 
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A Wash for Fruit Trees. 


A coop deal has been said about the best 
application for this purpose—one recommend- 
ing lime, another a solution of soft soap, and 
another a solution of potash. All these are 
very excellent, but sometimes fail of being 
applied, from an unwillingness in the farmer 
to drive to the village in search of them, or 
from the false economy which regards the 
slight expense of procuring them, If there 
is anything equally beneficial, and within 
every one’s reach, we think it should be sub- 
stituted, as doing away with the last apology 
which a lazy man can give for neglecting 
his trees, and we think that this article may 
be found in wood ashes, of which every 
farmer has an abundance. I have tried the 
solution of black salts, the application o 
soap, and also that of wood ashes; for large 
trees with rough bark, the Jaiter is quite as 
good, if not better than the former. A wash 
of ashes and water can be made as strong 
as you please, and if put on some dry day, a 

ood deal of the ashes will remain adhering 
to the bark, which the subsequent rains wash 
into the crevices. This wash if applied in 
the summer time, will, while the ashes re- 
main on the tree, make it offensive and dis- 
agreeable to the insects, and deter them from 
lighting on it; also ultimately makes the 
bark smooth and healthy. 

By those who wish for healthy and pro- 
ductive orchards, too much attention cannot 
be given to the bark of their trees. We 
frequently meet with forest trees whose in- 
terior has been almost entirely destroyed by 
fire or decay, and which yet seem healthy 
and flourishing by virtue of a vigorous bark; 
and any one who has tried the experiment 
must have observed how both shrubs and 
trees, that have become enfeebled by age 
and neglect, can be rejuvenated by attention 
to their exterior condition. We don’t mean 
to recommend to any to procure old or large 
trees for his orchard in place of young ones, 
but if he has an old apple tree worth im- 
proving, by removing the outside of the 
whole bark on it Jate in the spring, he will 
find that he has given to the tree much ad- 
ditional vigor. Nisin smaller trees and 
shrubs, a liberal scraping with a trowel and 
an application of ashes and water will have 
the same effect. 

When trees grow in grassy land, a 
pretty good way to keep them from being 
sod-bound, is to remove in the fall the sod 
two or three feet around the tree, and on 
this turn about half a wheelbarrow full o 
manure; the winter rains and snows wil] 
wash the strength of it to the fibrous roots. 
In the spring the manure may be scattered 


about under the tree, and in liew of it, sy}, 
stitute leached ashes. This, beside bein 
beneficial to the tree, prevents the an 
from approaching the stem of the tree dp. 
ring the summer; and what grass grows 
over the ashes is easily removed in the {a}) 

In conclusion we would say, that the 
farmer who curries his horse twice a day 
finds himself abundantly rewarded for }). 
toil, in the improved strength and appear. 
ance of his animal; why don’t he cy 
his trees once or twice a year, and reap a 
larger reward for the labour and the capita! 
thus invested ’—Minors’ Journal. 


Agricultural Survey of Washington Co, 
. . 

We take the following from the Albany Evening 
Journal. Our friends in New York are certainly ep. 
terprising and spirited, and we trust this attempt wil) 
be attended with valuable results. We are glad to see 
Dr. Fitch engaged in this undertaking.—Ep. 


WE learn that the N. Y. State Agriculty. 
ral Society has it in contemplation, to haye 
a full and accurate Agricultural Survey of 
the different counties of the State, taken so 
fast as its means will enable it to proceed in 
a work of this character. The Surveys of 


the several counties of England and Wales, 
completed several years since by the British 


Board of Agriculture, will form the mode! 
on which this work will be in a measure 
conducted. The present flourishing state of 
the art of agriculture in England, it is wel! 
known, has resulted, to a considerable ex- 
tent, directly from the investigations made 
and the information acquired by that Sur- 
vey; and a similar work in this country can 
scarcely fail to lead to similar auspicious re- 
sults, 

We regard it as no small honour, that 
Washington county has been selected by 
the State Society, as the most appropriate 
locality in which to commence this import- 
ant work, and that one of our own eitizens, 
Dr. Asa Fitch, has been commissioned to exe- 
cute it. Such a work, in such hands, we 
confidently anticipate will result in a report 
that will redound to the fame, alike, of the 
writer, of our county, and of the Society 
under whose patronage it is made. We 
learn from Dr. F. that he contemplates vit 
iting the several parts of the county the 
present season, and aseertaining from pet 
sonal inquiries and observations, al! the ¢e- 
tails of the art of agrieulture, &e., as 1t'S 
practiced at the present day by our most 
successful and intelligent farmers. That 
the exact plan and scope of the proposed 
work may be more definitely knows, W° 
take pleasure in laying before our readers 








the instructions that have been given to| transported materials from that produced 


guide him in his inquiries :— 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany, 
May 12th, 1247. 

Asa Fires, M. D..—Dear Sir: You have 
been selected to make an Agricultural Sur-| 
vey of the cvunty of Saewnai—t0 col-| 
lect accurate information in relation to the 
state of its agriculture, and every subject 
connected with it—to suggest means of im- 
provement—and to make report with as 
much exactness as Circumstances will admit. 

{ enclose you a plan of the proposed Sur- 
vey, adopted by the Executive Committee o 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, which 
will direet your attention to such inquiries 
as are deemed most important. Your own 
experience will guide you in the fulness of | 
examination, and report under the various 
heads, some requiring from their importance 
much more extended notice than others. 

The reports of Natural History, which 
have been prepared under the direction of 
the Legislature, will aid you materially in 
some branches of the Survey, as many of 
the inquiries submitted can be answered 
probably through them, and without as mi- 
nute personal examination as would other- 
wise have been necessary. 

As this is the first Agricultural Survey 
which has been undertaken by the State 
Agricultural Society, and upon its success- 
ful result will depend whether the Survey 
be continued in future years to other coun- 
ties or not, it becomes of the highest import- 
ance that the work should be done with such 
particularity and care, as will secure a com- 
plete and finished return. It is desirable 
that the survey, when completed, should be 
embraced in an octavo volume of some 200 
pages—but this will depend in some mea- 
sure upon the extent to which it may be 
lengthened by subjects of importance which 
may require particular notice. 

The Executive Committee rely upon your 
ability to performs the work in a manner that 
will be ereditable to the Society, and so as 
to be an enduring monument to yourself in 
= future history of the Agriculture of the 

tate. 


Iam very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, B. P. Jounson, 
Secretary N. Y. State Ag Society. 


Plan of the Proposed Agricultural Survey 
of the County of Washington. 

_1. Geographieal and topographical descri 

tion of the Count os . 


2. Geological Reiiie minerals and fos- 
sls, nature of the soil, distinguishing that 


Agricultural Survey. 





from the rocks of the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

3. Length of time the soil has been under 
cultivation; the original growth of timber, 
and the time it was first cut off. 

4. Date of the first settlement of the se- 
veral parts of the county, and the origin and 
general character of the settlers. 

©. Condition and progress of agriculture 
from the first settlement to the present time, 
showing what have been the improvements 
and causes which have produced them; what 
have been the staple crops, the mode of their 
cultivation, and as far as may be practicable, 
the actual profits of each, at different pe- 
riods. 

6. Present state of agriculture; the seve- 
ral crops cultivated, their respective yields 
and market value. Also, all industrial pur- 
suits connected with farming, such as the 
manufacture of maple sugar, how managed 
in its preparation, &c. 

7. Adaptation of crops, as grains, grasses, 
and roots, to different soils; aed the ar- 
rangement which in this respect has been 
found by experience to be most judicious and 
profitable. 

8. Fruits and fruit trees; having particu- 
lar reference to the adaptation of the various 
species to the different soils—mentioned un- 
der head No. 2.—and how far the produc- 
tiveness, health, or longevity of the trees 
are affected by the nature of the soil, &c. 

9. Weeds and pernicious plants, describ- 
ing those most injurious, whether indigenous 
or introduced, and giving the most approved 
modes for their eradication. 

10. Insects, describing those which are 
prejudicial to the farmer, and noticing the 
most effectual means of preventing their 
ravages. 

1l. Implements; having regard to any 
peculiarity of construction, and noticing any 
improvements, which may have been adopted 
in their form, mode of manufacture, or uses. 

12. Live stock; horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine; showing the numbers of each of these 
classes-kept in the county, their diseases and 
mode of curing them; the different breeds, 
and as far as may be, the relative value of 
each for different purposes; the relative 
value of horses and oxen for labour on the 
farm; and any facts in regard to the profits 
and most economical management of poultry 
of different kinds. 

13. Feeding and fattening animals; hav- 
ing regard to the most profitable tnodes, and 
the relative value of different kinds of grain, 
roots, apples, pumpkins, grasses,—both in 
their green and dry state—or any plants for 


Campased of the “northern drifts,” or of||feeding labouring animals,—whether horses 
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or oxen,—milch cows, or for fattening cattle,|| Pxars.—For the best, one dozen named 
swine or sheep. to be exhibited, $2. 
14. Dairies and dairy produce: showing!| For the second best do. do. do. $1, 
the quantity of butter and cheese produced,|| Appies.—For the best, halfa peck named 
the quantity per cow, the best modes of}to be exhibited, $2. 
es tan and the kind of pas-}} For the second best do. do. $1. 
ture and food, as well as the general man-; fed ot th he 18th ; 
agement, which is found most profitable. | St ne ee een GOONER, 
on Seskaiedien: meoien the number||"2@ following premiums are offered: 
of sheep in the county, the breeds, the quan-|| Grapes.—For the best, three bunches, of 
tity of wool produced per head, the value)|a black variety to be exhibited, $3. 
per pound of the different kinds of wool, its! For the second best do. do. do. $2. 
preparation for sale, and where sold; the|| For the best do. of a white variety, to be 
number of sheep pastured per acre on differ-| exbibited, $3. 
ent soils; time required for winter feeding ;|| For the second best do. do. do. §2. 
quantity of hay required for carrying a given||} Nectrarines.—For the best, one dozen 
number of sheep through the winter; most||named to be exhibited, $2. 
economical mode of winter feeding, whether} For the second best do. do. $1. 
with hay alone, or with any other fodder,||) Piums.—For the best, do. do. &2. 
and whether any and what kinds of grain|| For the second best, do. do. $1. 
or roots, and in what quantities, and in what|| Peacnes.—For the best, two dozen to be 
manner, are fed to sheep. ‘exhibited, $3. 
16. Manufactures; the kinds carried on| For the second best do. do. $2. 
in the county, their extent, and the effect)) For the third best do. do. $1. 
they have had on the farming interest || Pears.—For the best, one dozen to be 
17. Examples of good management or| exhibited, $2. 
success in farming. For the second best do. do. $1. 
18. General profits of farming; showing|| AppLes.—For the best, half a peck to be 
the returns for capital invested. exhibited, $2. 
19. Education; the state of schools, and|| For the second best do. do. $1. 
whether any instruction having a particular, — 
reference to agriculture, is given in schools) For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
and academies, and with what success or! - 
advantage. | Timothy Grass. 
20. Suggestions for improving -the condi- 
tion of agriculture. ' 
21. Zoology of the county—at least a no- Tuts valuable grass, is, I believe, gene 
tice of those indigenous quadrupeds, birds, rally considered as a naturalized foreigner. 
reptiles, fish, &c., that are serviceable or An accidental examination of an agricultu- 
detrimental to man. \ral work printed in London in 1764, enti- 
tled “ Museum Rusticum et Commerciale,” 
seems to throw some doubt on this point, and 
Horticultural Premiums. to make it common to both England and 
‘America. It is there spoken of as delight- 


et: then: Adhoend nd ing in wet or moist soils, and having a root 
aa i - "the 20th pr tonne eee i . like conch grass; and for this reason forming 
P.M Porc Inst, at eignt OCIOCK,''4 strong covering for bogs, and other wet 


places. It is also spoken of as by no means 


Grapres.—For the best, three bunches, of)/* good pasture. Nothing is said of its quali- 
a black variety to be exhibited, #3. Ities for oe hay, and its cultivation 's 
For the second best, do. do. do. $2. |jnot recommen ed on account of the diff- 
For the best do. of a white variety, do. $3.|/CUulty of eradicating it when once in posses 
For the second best do. do. do. &2. sion of the soil. A Mr. Roeque, who seems 
‘to have been an experimenter in grasses, 1M 


coTS:.— . . : 
to ee ted — best, two dozen named 8 communication to the same work, uses this 
« © sw 


language: “As to Timothy grass, it grows 
For the second best do. do. do. $1. prodigiously quick. Lord Robert Manners 
Piums.—For the best, one dozen to be ex- brought me a root from Lincolnshire, that 


hibited, $2. jgrew on & quarry, the stem of the grass was 


Phleum Pratense. 


Tue Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 


5 


For the second best do. do. $1. labout two feet and a half high, the seed was 
Fics.—For the best, one dozen to be ex-||ripe and larger than that brought from Vir- 
hibited, $2. |ginia.” From this it might be inferred, the 
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at that time, December, 1763, Timoth grass||escaped, and the stomach, or maw, the part 
was known rather as an American, than an/jj first exposed, presented a perfectly healthy 
English, vegetable. Stillingfleet, in his ob-|/ appearance. n cutting into this organ, it 
servations on grasses, speaks of it as being || was found well filled with grass, which had 
brought from North America about forty|/a very fresh and natural appearance, as if 
years before he wrote, which was in 1811.//the animal had fed in perfect health until 
it was introduced into English agriculture || within a few minutes of its death. On rais- 
with strong recommendations, but, as he||ing up flaps with the knife, a thin pellicle 
cays, was soon rejected, being found coarse, || was seen to detach itself by its own weight 
and of little value for any purpose. Curtis,|/and that of the grass adhering to it, leaving 
in his “ Practical Observations,” gives it||the villous coat of the stomach perfectly 
precisely the same character, but makes noj||clean and apparently healthy. The maw 
allusion as to its “ habitat,” or whether it be||being now removed, brought into view the 
English or American. Sinclair, in his “ Hor-|\liver, the spleen, and smal! intestines. Hith- 
tus. Gramineus Woburnensis,” expresses||erto everything had presented nearly a na- 
other opinions. He thinks it of great value/| tural aspect, but this was now no longer the 
as a “constituent of any mixture of grasses) case. he liver, indeed, appeared healthy, 
for permanent pasture,” and also for hay.||with the exception of a somewhat unnatural! 
From him we have a corroboration of the||paleness, but the spleen was much distended 
«“ Museum Rusticum,” that it was first made|| with black blood, and the smal! intestines 
known to English agriculturists in 1763, by|| were found filled, entirely filled with the 
a gentleman who took it from this country.||same fluid! So intensely did this dark co- 
Parnell, in his late work on grasses, con-||!oured blood show through the thin coats of 
firms this idea. Our own Botanists, with||the bowels, that the bystanders mistook it 
the exception of Eaton, appear to think it||for mortification; but after letting out their 
an emigrant foreigner, somewhat starved ||contents the membranes assumed their natu- 

ral colour. It seemed that all the blood in 


and ill treated at home; but under the 

broader and more flattering encouragements||the body had found its way into the bowels, 

of our free institutions, richer lands, andj|jand this view of the matter was strength- 

stimulating climate, transformed into a more|/ened by examining the viscera of the chest. 

important and imposing production. The||The lungs were oo pale and bloodless, and 

authorities quoted above, lead to the belief|| upon slitting —_ the heart across the sep- 
tum, so as to lay open both ventricles; the 


that it is a “native,” and that its value in 
agriculture was first made known from this|| right was found to exhibit some bloody stains, 
country, and the reputation it has gained/|| but the left was as clean as if it had been 
and continues to have, first established here. || wiped out with a wet cloth. The animal 
A. L. Etwyn. jihad evidently died of bleeding, and that 
Philadelphia, June 2ist, 1847. without the escape of a drop of blood from 
the body. It had probably fed until dark, 
wholly unconscious of its impending fate, 
and then quietly laid itself down to sleep 
the sleep of death. Nearly all the blood in 
the body, by some unknown process, had 
been suddenly transferred from its natural 
receptacles into the intestinal tube; and so 
suddenly had this been accomplished, and 
with so little previous indisposition, that all 
the animal functions had been performed in 
apparently the most healthy manner until 
within a few moments of dissolution. But 
how, or by what channel had the blood been 
so transferred, was a question for the anato- 
mist. what unknown, what miraculous 
process had such a state of things been 
brought about? How could the anima! live 
until the blood-vessels, and even the heart 
itself could be entirely emptied? No butcher 
ever accomplished a feat like this. Slit open 
the heart of the most thoroughly bled ani- 
mal from the slaughter house, and it will be 
found to contain eae clots of blood. No 
human means can sustain life until the heart 


















































Jonson, in his Encyclopedia, says “this is a great 
American grass, and is called Timothy, from Mr. Tim- 
othy Hanson, who first introduced its seeds into Ma- 
ryland:” and we all know that for hay, it is one of our 
most valuable grasses.— Ep. 


From the Cultivator. 
Disease among Neat Cattle. 


On a fine morning in June, 1838, a neigh- 
bour of mine requested me to examine the 
bodies of two fat steers which he had just 
found dead in his pasture field, and which 
he suspected had been poisoned. He said 
that having driven one from the field late 
the previous afternoon, he had observed the 
two that were now lying dead before us, 
quietly grazing about, apparently in perfect 
health. As their hides had been removed, 
my attention was first attracted by the blood- 
€ss appearance of the flesh, like.that of well 
<ret butchers’ meat. There was no of- 
‘ensive smell, nor any distension of the ab- 
domen. On laying open that cavity, no gas, 
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Disease among Neat Cattle. Vor. XI. 
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ueezes out the last drop of its contents. 
No poison known to man—no chemical know- 
ledge, however profound, could concoct a 
poison capable of producing a death like 
this? To Him alone who created, it is re- 
served to slay in a manner so wonderful. 

It may well be supposed that I felt a deep 
interest in this strange discovery, and lost 
no opportunity in its further investigation. 
Many deaths of the same kind occurred in 
the town of Rye that season, but I could 
learn of only one instance in which any in- 
disposition was noticed before death. Most 
of the animals must have died in the night, 
as they were found dead in the morning, 
without having exhibited any evidence of 
disease the previous day. One alone was 
seen in the day time for a few minutes stag- 
gering about, but it soon settled upon the 
ground and quietly expired. All the exami- 
nations made that season, presented precisely 
the same appearances. 

There was the same bloodless appearance 
of the flesh, the absence of fetor and gaseous 
distension of the abdomen; the same fresh 
and natural condition of the herbage in the 
stomach, as if the animal had fed until the 
last hour of life; the intestines presenting 
the same dark purple appearance, in conse- 
_— of the whole tube, through all its||having an enemy about him base enough to 

oublings and convolutions, being entirely ||destroy his property in this manner, was ex- 
filled with blood; while the heart, in every||ceedingly annoying. And here it will be 
instance, was found entirely empty. proper to point the reader’s attention to the 

I heard nothing more of this disease for a|| fact, that every application for post-mortem 
space of eight years, until last summer, ||examinations hitherto mentioned, had been 
(1846,) when a gentleman one morning re-||based upon the suspicion of poison; 2 suspi- 
quested me to examine the body of a cow|/cion far more harassing and vexatious to 
he had just lost, in the hope that I might be|| generous and worthy minds than the loss of 
able to detect the poison with which, as he|| property itself; and it was a hope of being 
supposed, she had been destroyed. He stated ||able to dissipate this delusion, so frauglit 
that she had been brought from the field in || with mischief to society, and so liable to dis- 
the morning with other cows for the purpose |/turb the harmony and good feeling of every 
of being milked, and was at that time appa-|| neighbourhood where it might be entertained, 
rently as well as any of them. When about|/that first suggested the idea of writing this 
half milked she stepped away and laid down||history. But the singular and novel features 
under a tree; the milker coming into the|/of the disease itself, and the deep interest 
house, related the fact, and complained that/||the farmer has in its further investigation, 
she could not get her up again. On going||/may perhaps give it a still higher claim toa 
out himself he found her dying, and she ac-|| place among the agricultural] notices of the 
tually expired within half an hour from the}| day. 
time of laying down. This statement atj|! It was the intention of the writer to com- 
once induced suspicion that the malady of||pare the peculiar features of this disease 
1838 had returned again, and I described to|| with the symptoms detailed in the history of 
him minutely the appearances then met with, || past epidemics among domestic animals, and 
and sated to predict that his cow would|||ikewise to offer a theory in explanation of 
be found in the same condition; in which||the strange physiological fact alluded to in 
case, I remarked, the idea of poison by any ||describing its post-mortem appearances; but 
human agency, cannot for a moment be en-|/the length to which this article has already 
tertained. It is only necessary here to add,|\arrived, must defer this intention to a future 
that the examination confirmed the predic-|| period 

Tuomas Crose, M. D. 


tion in the most minute particulars. 
Hitherto this disease had been confined '' portchester, Westchester Co., March, 1847. 


entirely to neat cattle, and as far as I knew 
had appeared only in the summer months 
In February last, however, a friend called t, 
request the chemical examination of the 
stomach of a young heifer that had just 
died, saying that he had previously Jost’ ge. 
veral cattle in the same way, and that his 
neighbours, al] suspecting poison, had urged 
him to have the matter thoroughly invest). 
gated. In answer to a question of mine, he 
stated that he had lost ten in all, seven of 
them in the warm months of summer, and 
three the present winter; and that he had 
never found one of them sick; the first inti. 
mation of his loss being that of finding them 
dead in the field, with but one exception, 
and in that the animal was breathing its last 
when discovered. On cutting open the spe- 
cimen he had brought with him, it disclosed 
the peculiar appearances described as be. 
‘longing to this disease, and I[ stated to him 
'the discoveries previously made, and that on 
his return home, a further examination wou!d 
probably show him the heart destitute of 
blood, and the intestines filled with it; and 
that he might rest assured that no human 
agency could have had any share in the 
matter. ‘This last suggestion seemed to be 
very acceptable to him, for the suspicion of 
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No. 12. Comparative Weight of Pork and Bacon. 371 


From the American Agricu!turist. ing a total of 2,693 lbs. at $1 874 per 100 


lbs. making $50 50. 
Comparative Weight of Pork and Bacon. pnesidiie to the market price in Chicago 
On the 16th of December, 1846, I bought||this was the fair value, merely deducting 
twelve hogs, weighing 272, 245, 240, 237,|/price of hauling. These cut up next day 
930, 229, 212, 212, 206, 198, 189, mak-||made 








24 handsomely trim'd hams, weighing 632 Ibs., to cost say 2} cts., §14 2 
24 do. shoulders, do. 580 do. do. 2do. 110 
sides clear of bone, do. 668 do. do. Qdo. 16 65 


24 do. ; 
Leaf, lard, and trimmings of belly, &c., do. 330 do. do. 3 do. 990 





Trimmings of lean meat, clear of bone, for sausage, 51, it will make $52 37 


Or $1 87 more than the whole hogs cost, or 2,261 Ibs., including the sausage meat 
at 2} cents a pound, it will exceed the cost 37 cts. 


Then I had the remainder as follows: = the total 1723 lbs., which at the same 





ns oe on pers pins eae 1oe\'Price as the other lot, $1 874 per cwt., 

Back ones BOE ER, 9 000cvegens cc edenge ceae cece = would make $32 30. These cut up the next 
Pates ANd SOUSE «.. eee ee cer eceneceedeneeeees 25}; 
Loss if CULLING UP «. 6-0 - eee rece cece cece neeeneees 43 day were as follows: 

mn TDG RAMA occ cc cc cccccccccsccceccccscceccsnseeseus 413 

2693 1/16 shoulders ...... 6... 66 cececeeeeeeeceeeeeenees me 

I take no account now of anything but the) Taf, tari and trimmings vsv-ssssssssssevevees 22 

hams, shoulders, and sides. For cutting and| Sausage meat and tail pieces «......-+..0se0see0 63 

curing I have charged my own time. ; oan 

] day cutting up and salting (including board) $1 25) JOW@S ....--+seceeecsrere eeveereerceeecereeees 78 


1 day hired man assistin 62||Back bones and ribs ....... +... ceeeeeeeeeeeeees £0 


- 
2 Ibs, saltpetre, 37; 96 lbs. N. Y. salt (14 bushels) |Pates and souse 


ewe rerccecescce soceccesceseesees £0 
96 cts. 33|| Loss in Cutting ©... .6 cece cece ee eeceee rece euenees 13 
Dec. 30, work overhauling and resalting, 25 cts.; — 
32 Ibs. salt, 32 cts. 1723 


Jan. 16, 1847, preparing and hanging up meat to 


smoke | The per centage of loss in cutting up this 
April 2, labour of weighing bacon 25/ lot is less than the other. This 1s partly 
$5 27 owing to being better dressed. 





After smoking and drying from January Weight smoked........ 370... . 05s loss, 43....+.++- 413 
16th, to April 2nd, it weighed as follows: || go. Go. 2020000001 do, BRC 
Moulder: 80h 40-4830. 1052 0 a7 
aS GREE «+000 ee = | This at three cents, falls a little short of 

1741 139 ©1880 the price fixed as cost, while ee other lot 
‘at the same rate exceeded it. This is owing 
a _ a ao $173, am Win enseen to the small hogs in this lot. The charges 


Any person can, however, fix his own against this lot are for 
price upon each part, and by taking compara-| 75 Ibs. of salt 


bs eaal slab cdssse CRU oad ode 75 
tive weights make his own calculation and|| Ma Ca ciaeee neseen-s-Prsenn a 7 
estimate of profit and loss. The weights ‘Overhauling and weighing ..................0006 36 


were all carefully taken by my own hands, 
with the same steelyards. The hogs were adie 
well fatted upon corn. The price of pork|| No matter what the price of fresh pork 
last fall was low. The fair price of thej\is, if the farmer is sure that he could sell 
bacon now, I think, is seven cents on an||the bacon for double that price, he will find 
average, ‘it profitable to salt, instead of selling in the 
But as “one swallow don’t make a sum-||hog. For the lard, sausage meat, joles, ribs, - 
mer,” I will give another table, so that a|/&c., will more than pay the cost and trou- 
comparison can be made with these and the} ble of curing, and then he will save about 
former one. January 13th, 1847, I killed||40 per cent., in the weight of hauling to 
seven hogs, weighing 331, 235, 233, 222,|| market. 
173, 167, 150,—the three last pigs,—and at! I should like to see similar calculations 
same time received from a tenant the half|upon putting up pork in barrels, 
of two others, that were poorly fatted, which! Soton Rostnson. 
weighed 237 and 186, making my half 212,!! crown Point, Lake co., Ia., April 25th, 1847. 









Potatoes, Beets, Carrots, Parsnips. 


Or these several crops I see nothing pe- 
culiar in the cultivation in Great Britain, 
which would require me to treat them at 
7 length. 

he potatoes brought upon the table are, 
in general, of a much better quality, drier, 
and more mealy, than those grown in the 
United States. The potatoes grown on new 
land, however, in the Northern States, are 
excellent; and the potatoes brought to mar- 
ket from the northern parts of Maine, and 
from Nova Scotia, are not excelled by any 
which I have met with. Within my own 
observation and experience, likewise, I have 
found that the finest seed potatoes from this 
country, planted in the United States, with 
the exceptions above referred to, have, after 
the first year, deteriorated, and become con- 
formed to those usually planted in the coun- 
try. It is demonstrated, therefore, to my 
mind, that new lands yield potatoes of a 
better quality than lands which have been 
long under cultivation; and that a low tem- 
perature and damp climate, such as are found 
in the northern parts of Maine and the Brit- 
ish Atlantic provinces of North America, 
are favourable to potatoes, while in hot and 
dry climates the quality of the vegetable is 
inferior. 

Potatoes are almost invariably planted 
here in drills or furrows and thirty inches 
apart. The furrow is first opened; the ma- 
nure laid in it; the potatoe planted; and the 
land reversed by the plough, so as to cover 
the seed. They are then, just after appear- 
ing above ground, often harrowed ; and after 
getting to some height, the harrow, or culti- 
vator, 1s passed between the rows; and they 
are earthed up with a double mould-board 
plough, or by a single plough passing twice 
in the furrow. When eal to be dug, or, 
as it is here termed, lifled, a double mould- 
board plough is passed down once, or a sin- 
gle plough twice, through the row of pota- 
toes ; those are picked up which are thrown 
out; and then the whole field is thoroughly 
harrowed, which brings the remaining pota- 
toes to the surface to be gathered. 

Two or three points seem to be well es- 
tablished here; first, that in planting, it is 
better to use whole than cut sets; that, 
when they are cut, the seed end of the po- 
tatoe is more productive than the opposite 
end, and while the former is used for plant- 
ing, the latter may be saved for food; and 
lastly, that the crop is considerably increased 
by early plucking off the blossoms. I have 
already described the lazy-bed mode of cul- 
tivation, and the large crops sometimes ob- 
tained, in my account of the Agricultural! 
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School at Glasnevin. In general, howeye; 
the crops are not large, not much exceedin, 
two hundred and fifty bushels to the acre 
which, though a respectable, is certainly p,; 
a great yield. Potatoes are raised |ar 
for the market in some places; but in pass. 
ing through the country, the extent of Jang 
under cultivation in potatoes appears com. 
paratively small. 

I cannot join with Cobbett in his anathe. 
mas upon potatoes, to which a learned aor. 
cultural professor here has lately added the 
force of his denunciations, which are likely 
to fall harmless under the power of hab: 
and general taste. There certainly can be 
found, as common consent seems to have es. 
tablished, no more agreeable, and no more 
nutritious esculent than a well cooked pota- 
toe; and under few crops will an acre of 
ground yield more food for animals, The 
disease which has prevailed in the potatoe— 
the ravages of which have been so extensive 
and alarming—will, it is hoped, prove on|y 
a temporary evil, or some effectual remedy 
against it be found. In Ireland, a large 
number of the population, amounting to mi- 
lions, depend, almost exclusively, upon the 
potatoe for subsistence. The ordinary allow. 
ance to a working Irishman is, from fourteen 
to sixteen pounds of potatoes per day. [t 
cannot be denied, however, in a moral view, 
that potatoes to the Irish are an equivoca! 
good. In order to improvement, man te- 
quires a constant and severe stimulus to ex- 
ertion. The necessities of men are the 
excitements to industry and enterprise, and 
very often the foundation of their virtues. 
‘But what hope can be entertained for the 
improvement of persons content to live upon 
‘the meanest fare, and in circumstances o! 
‘destitution barely compatible with existence, 
‘and to go on and marry, and rear children, 
with no expectation or ambition beyond that 
of a mud cabin, a peat fire, and a potatoe 
diet? 

Next to potatoes and turnips, beets occupy 
a principal place in English cultivation. t 
beets, the field cultivation is limited to the 
mangel-wurzel. These are cultivated in 
rows, upon ridges, similar to the cultivation 
of turnips, about thirty inches apart; and 
though the seed is commonly dibbled in at 
six inches distance in the rows, the plants 
are thinned out to a distance of one foot. 
Deep cultivation is always strongly recot- 
mended for all tap-rooted plants. An em 

nent farmer in Northamptonshire, after hav- 
ing furrowed and manured the furrows !or 
his mangel-wurzel, as the wheels of the car! 
and the trampling of the horses tend to 
eons the bottom of the furrow, before the 
| land is turned back upon it in order to form 
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a ridge, passes down in the furrow with a| wise, if planted to the top, it will send out 
miner, that he may loosen and deepen it. A/jshoots from the top, and become scraggy or 
miner is simply the colter of a plough, with-/| forked. 
out the mould-board. He speaks of this as Carrots are cultivated to some extent, and 
being attended with great advantage. Nojmuch valued. There is nothing, however, 
machine has yet been invented which may) peculiar in the cultivation. The land should 
be safely trusted to drop the seed. A wheel|/be deeply ploughed and highly manured. 
with pegs of about two inches in length,||They are usually cultivated on a flat sur- 
and six inches apart, upon the outside of the| face; but I am satisfied that the ridge culti- 
wheel, which shall make holes in the ground||vation at a distance of two feet, so as to 
as the wheel revolves, handles like those of |plough between them, would be far prefer- 
a wheel-barrow being attached to it, is used| able. The seed should be sprouted before 
to dibble the land, into which children, who|sowing and mixed with sand, in order to 
follow, drop the seed, one being sufficient in/javoid its being sown too thickly. If sowed 
each hole, as every capsule in fact containson ridges, they will be much more easily 
four seeds, The seeds are then covered with)||cultivated and kept clean; and they should 
the head of a rake or with the hand. The, be thinned out to the distance of six inches 
land between the rows should be kept loose|apart. The Belgian white carrot has come 
by ploughing, and thrown upon the rows,)/greatly into favour in England. A distin- 
but not upon the plants, whose nature it is||guished farmer, in whose authority I place 
to grow much out of ground. In the latter) the utmost confidence, pronounces it as thir- 
rt of the season, the under leaves may be!|ty per cent. more productive than the com- 
gathered and fed to milch cows, or sheep, or) mon carrots; and I met with an eminent 
awine, with great advantage to the consumer, ||farmer who had grown thirty-one tons se- 
and where the crown is left unbroken and)venteen hundred weight upon an acre, and 
only the lower leaves taken, without injury||whose crops averaged twenty-four tons per 
to the producer. | acre. Another farmer informed me, that he 
Reports have been furnished me of crops usually obtained twenty-five tons per acre. 
of fifty-eight tons per acre, and in other|A farmer, at Birkenhead, near Liverpool, 
cases, of forty-eight tons, and fifty-six tons, /who is laying the foundation of one of the 
per acre; this, of course, after they were) most splendid agricultural establishments in 
topped and cleaned. These, however, are) England, and whom I had the pleasure of 
very extraordinary crops, the common yield)|visiting, obtained a crop of a hundred tons 
being about thirty tons. They are much)from three acres. Much of this was due to 
valued for milch cows, and for fatting cattle.| the liberal application of guano. Another 
Experiments have been made to test the farmer reports having grown upon four acres 
value of mangel-wurzel compared with)four thousand eight hundred bushels of the 
Swede turnips in the fattening of cattle.| white carrot, or twelve hundred bushels per 
The experiments which have come under) acre, which he fed to his horses, ten pounds 
my knowledge—the estimate of the increase; each per day, and to his neat cattle, with 
of weight of the aniinals experimented upon||very great advantage. A strong prejudice 
having been made from external measure-||exists against the use of white carrots for 
ment, and not in scales—do not appear to) horses, as injuring their eyes; and the farmer 
me decisive, but only indicative of consider-||first mentioned above thinks it not without 
able superiority in fattening properties of the||foundation, believing that his own horses 
mangel-wurzel over the Swedes. The yield| had suffered from that cause. 
of mangel-wurzel, per acre, under good cul-| With respect to the common red beet, or 
tivation, is considerably greater. Caution is joe sugar beet, and the parsnip, I have not 
to be used in giving them to milch cows, as seen them under field cultivation in Eng- 
they are apt to produce scouring. From/||land, though the parsnip is said to be largely 
this effect I have suffered in the free use of) cultivated, as feed for stock, in the channel 
them with my own cows. It is strongly ad- ‘islands. ‘The sugar beet is reported to yield 
vised, likewise, not to use them until the| abundantly, and to furnish a more nutritious 
spring or late in the winter; and I have food, better for fattening, and for milch cows, 
known farmers to keep them sound and fresh) than the mangel-wurzel; yet the former has 
into August. They are considered as not not supplanted the latter. The Jerusalem 
unfavourable to wheat, which may be sowed | artichoke is often served at table, and is ap- 
after them. The seed of the beet should be!|| proved by many as food for stock, but is not 
well soaked before sowing; and it is advised, | so palatable or so nutritious as the potatoe. 
in the event of transplanting them to fill up| [t grows, however, without much care, and 
vacancies, not to place the plant lower in||in almost any ground, besides continuing it- 
the ground than it formerly stood, as other-|self' in the ground from year to year. Un- 
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der favourable circumstances, it is said to 
yield five hundred bushels to an acre,—a 
statement which I do not give from personal 
observation, nor receive without some dis- 
trust.—Colman’s Tour. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Cause and Preventives of the Fly in 
Wheat. 


Mr. Eprror,—In the fall and spring o 
the year, when the young wheat is very 
succulent, if the soil contains very little 
alkali, the young plant is very apt to absorb 
much free carbonic acid. This carbonic 
acid, in its free state, when too abundant to 
be assimilated by the plant, unites chemi- 
cally with the soft vegetable tissue, and 
forms a sweet substance, very pleasant to 
the taste of insects, and attracts them to the 
plant. They attack the wheat, and are 
charged with being the cause of the sickly 
and deformed state of the plant,—while the 
surplus carbonic acid was the first cause, 
and they only a secondary one. If, then, 
we would prevent the fly from attacking 
the wheat, we must apply to it such sub- 
stances, as, while they render the juices 
unpleasant to the taste of the insect, also 
strengthen the plant. These two objects 
may be gained by applying alkalies—such 
as soda, potash, lime, &c.,—in the form of 
salt, ashes, lime, &c., to the plant at the 
time they are liable to be attacked. If we 
apply these substances early enough we may 
ae pe the carbonic acid from doing injury; 

ut we may apply these after the injury has 
been done, and the plant will absorb them 
and they will render its juices nauseous to 
the insects, and thus prevent their attacks. 
Charcoal is very useful to prevent the sur- 
plus carbonic acid from injuring the plant. 

The salt should be applied at the rate of 
one bushel or less to the acre. The ashes 
and lime—fresh slacked—at the rate of five 
bushels or more to the acre. Each farmer’s 
experience, however, with good judgment, 
are the best guides in these matters, as the 
circumstances differ so widely in different 
locations, soils, modes of culture, &c. 


CHEMICO. 
June 22nd, 1847. 


Strawberries in Cincinnati. 


Tre Queen City promises to become as famous for 
strawberries, as Newcastle is forcoal. And five to 
ten cents a quart too! We have not seen a lot of 
passable ones in our market the present season, for 
less than twenty cents. Are there any means of as- 
certaining the amount sold in Philadelphia? Why do 
not our farmers and gardeners make them as cheap 
here as they are at Cincinnati? Surely it would be as 


profitable as growing potatoes at even a dollar , 
bushel.—Eb. 


A Cincinnati paper states, that one day 
last week, no less than 502 bushels of stray. 
berries were offered for sale in the markets 
of that city. Add the quantities left at the 
hotels and steamboats, and the aggregate 
would amount to 550 bushels. The price 
ranged from five to ten cents per quart. The 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society have agreed 
that “a premium of one hundred dollars be 
awarded during any strawberry season here. 
after, for the production of a new seedlin 
strawberry, superior in size to any now cy). 
tivated in the vicinity. 

The following, says the Cincinnati Herald, 
shows the amount of strawberries sold in our 
markets since the present season has opened, 
copied from the daily record kept by a com. 
tnittee of the Society: 

May 25th, 15 bushels; 26th, 20 bushels: 
27th, 20 bushels; 28th, 40 bushels; 29th, 
50 bushels; 31st, 50 bushels. June 1st, 296 
bushels; 2nd, 250 bushels; 3rd, 50 bushels: 
4th, 247 bushels; 5th, 489 bushels; 7th, 
200 bushels; 8th, 514 bushels; 9th, 41] 
bushels; 10th, 237 bushels. 

The actual amount brought in and deliy. 
ered at other places than the markets, will 
increase the above, probably 20 per cent. 
At the end of the season, the committee 
will make a Report on the whole number 
brought into the city, including what has 
been sold to the Confectioners, Hotels, &c., 
as far as the latter fact can be ascertained. 
Of course, the above statement is incom- 
plete, though correct, as far as it goes. 


Fibrous Covering for Land. 


-Mr. G. Gurney observed that, “ if a bush 
or other fibrous matter were left lying ina 
field of grass, the vegetation beneath 
would soon be observed to be finer or fresher 


than that around it. This was a fact known 
to every one, but the agency by which this 
increase of growth was brought about, ev 
dently involving some great and important 
but unknown principle, had never been it 
vestigated. Flags, rushes, straw, bushes 
or, in short, any fibrous covering, would pro 
duce a similar effect. Reeds, or wheaten 
straw, applied over , at the rate of 
about a load to a Joad and a half per acre, 
would, in a short time, increase the quantity 
of grass to an incredible extent. The vat 
ous grasses under it would be found to 
healthy, and rapidly passing through the 
stages to maturity, some growing, some 
flowering, some seeding. Part of a field ot 
grass placed under this operation for o¢ 
month had increased in weight, over the re 
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maining portion left uncovered, at the rate 
of nearly three to one. The green grass 
from the part untduched, cut at the end of 
the month, weighed two thousand two hun- 
dred and seven pounds per acre; that of the 
portion placed under the operation weighed 
five thousand eight hundred and seventy 

unds per acre. The grass was weighed 
as it came from the scythe. During this 

riod, there was not a drop of rain; and 
guano, nitrate of soda, lime, shell-sand, wood 
ashes, and other manures, tried against it, 
possibly from the drought, produced, during 
this period, no very visible action. In this 
experiment, the fibrous covering was laid on 
the 15th of April, and the grass cut and 
weighed the 30th of May. Half of a hay 
field was covered on the 2nd of May; and a 
month after, I had cut and weighed, respect- 
ively, the portions of the field covered and 
uncovered, and found that the one weighed 
three thousand four hundred and sixty pounds 
per acre, whilst the other weighed only nine 
hundred and seventy pounds. As to the 
length of the grasses in the respective 
pieces, the trefoil in one case measured 
three and one-half inches, whilst in the 
other it only measured an inch; clover six 
inches, in the other one and one-half.” He 
found, on making the two samples of grass 
into hay, that the proportionate loss of weight 
was the same in each parcel, and the differ- 
ence would be, that in the one case he 
should get three tons to an acre, and in the 
other only one. Another most important 
circumstance in the case wag, that when 
“a certain quantity of stall dung would 
double the quantity of grass in a given time, 
when laid on in the usual way, that it would 
increase it six times, when properly treated 
with fibrous covering.” 

These are certainly very curious experi- 
ments, and they have been repeated success- 
fully by various individuals. “ For an indi- 
vidual to satisfy himself, a bundle of straw, 
say forty pounds, strewed lightly over two 
or three roods of growing grass, would in a 
very short time show the effect, when raked 
off In the experiments made, all gave uni- 
form results, when conducted fairly. Some 
used too much covering, but generally too 
little, All these experiments showed that 
the action was general; that the difference 
in Increase of growth, in a given time, was 
=e to the i fertility of the 


“The practical instructions for the use of 

8 covering are few, but essential to 
profitable results. Straw of wheat, oats, or 
rushes, is to be lightly and evenly laid over 
growing grass, in the proportion of about a 
‘on to @ ton and a half per acre. At the 
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end of a fortnight, it must be raked up in 
heaps like hay-cocks, the grass eaten off by 
cattle, and the covering again relaid. This 
is necessary in the growing season, other- 
wise the herbage will grow through, by 
which the action will cease; the grass will 
also become entangled with the covering. 
If the land is good, the grass may generally 
be eaten off by cattle before the covering is 
relaid; if not, at the end of the next fort- 
night—more or less depending on the rich- 
ness of the land, the season, and the wea- 
ther—it should be done, and the covering 
relaid again; and repeated at about these 
periods through the season. If straw be the 
materia] used, it will last through the whole 
summer. Inthe autumn it is the practice 
to rake it off when dry, carty it away, and 
stack it for winter litter. Ground under the 
action of fibrous covering, we find from our 
returns, will keep three times the quantity 
of cattle as ground not so treated. ‘This ex- 
perience seems in keeping with our experi- 
ments on weight and measure, of the pro- 
duce thus obtained.”—Colman’s Tour. 


Wauitewasu.—In many cases, whitewash 
is preferable to paint, and is one of the most 
excellent things in the world to preserve 
cleanliness and health. The walls of cellars 
ought to have a coat, and a liberal one, of 
whitewash applied every spring; soshould the 
interior of all your out buildings, hog house, 
wood shed, stable and all. Fences, when 
not painted, should also be accommodated 
with a coat of it. By carefully whitewash- 
ing the walls of your cellar, and applying a 
good coat overhead, with a liberal sprinkling 
of caustic lime over the bottom as soon as 
your vegetables are removed in the spring, 
you secure exemption from many evils, not 
the least of which is the preservation of a 
pure atmosphere during summer, and its in- 
variable attendant, neatrH. The cost of 
whitewashing is but little, as the operation 
can be performed in dull weather, when the 
help employed on the farm or about the 
buildings, will be likely to be unemployed 
in other duties, while the materials and im- 
plements, from their extreme cheapness, are 
scarcely worthy of bemg taken into the ac- 
count.— Maine Farmer. 


So great is the influence of even simple 
food on the nerves after protracted absti- 
nence, that intoxication has occurred from 
the stimulus of oysters alone; and Dr. Bed- 
does states that persons who have been shut 
up in a coal work from the falling in of the 
sides of a pit, and have had nothing to eat 
for four or five days, will be as much intoxi- 
cated by a basin of broth, as an ordinary 
person by three or four quarts of strong beer. 





Digestion. 


Huncer and thirst are the preliminary 
steps to digestion; they constitute a law im- 
planted in the anima! economy, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the living being to take 
such nourishment as is required to sustain 
that waste of the system which animated 
nature is continually undergoing. If the 
dictates of the sensation of hunger and thirst 
are rationally obeyed, satisfaction and healthy 
digestion are the result; but if, on the con- 
trary, these important sensations are ne- 
glected, weakness and disease must necessa- 
rily ensue. Appetite, or, in its more ad- 
vanced stage, hunger, teaches animals to 
seek for solid food, and thirst suggests the 
propriety of rendering the solid mass more 
pulpy and dilute by the employment of drink. 
Experience and reason, both in man and 
brutes, must in some measure direct the se- 
lection of the proper objects to be employed 
for these purposes. I was some years ago 
consulted by a worthy individual with regard 
to the propriety of fasting as a religious ob- 
servance. I told him that the sensation o 
hunger and thirst constituted a most import- 
ant Jaw in the animal economy, destined by 
the Creator for the most beneficent purposes; 
that it ought to be obeyed as a matter of duty, 
and that if infringed, some prejudicial result 
would necessarily ensue; because it is no 
argument in favour of any such experiment 
upon human life that existence does not ter- 
minate upon its adoption, or that the symp- 
toms of some frightful disease are not in- 
stantly ushered in. The seeds of future 
mischief may be sown by one experiment, 
and may only lie dormant until a second or 
succeeding infringement shall cause them 
to spring forth into living activity. In the 
course of extensive series of experiments 
upon cows, it was found that, when they 
were not supplied with sufficient food during 
one day, the product of milk was a day or 
two in reaching its former average; thus 
demonstrating that the animal had been 
weakened by the abstinence, inasmuch as it 
took a longer period to reach its ordinary 
condition than was required to reduce it. 
The milk, in such an experiment, corres- 
ponds with the muscle and fatty portions of 
the body of animals which do not supply 
milk; hence abstinence in all animals must 
be followed by a diminution of the weight 
of the body. It has been well remarked by 
Liebig, that “in the process of starvation it 
is not only the fat which disappears, but also 
by degrees all such of the solids as are ca- 
pable of being dissolved. In the wasted bo- 
dies of those who have suffered starvation, 
the muscles are shrunk and unnaturally soft, 


Vor. XI. 


and have lost their contractility: all these 
parts of the body which were capable of ep. 
tering into the state of motion have seryeq 
to protect the remainder of the frame from 
the destructive influence of the atmosphere,” 
There is no difference in this respect be. 
tween one set of animals and another. (iy. 
ilized and savage men, wild and domestic 
animals, must all be classed under the same 
category. 

In the human species a morsel of food jg 
grasped by the front teeth of both jaws, 
which are each supplied with sixteen teeth, 
making thirty-two in all. In those animals 
which chew the cud, as they have only one 
row of teeth the food is less firmly grasped 
by the jaws, and there is, therefore, a greater 
necessity that.it should be of a soft and pli- 
able nature. By the assistance of the lips, 
jaws, tongue, and auxiliary muscles, the food 
is conveyed into the cavity of the mouth, and 
by the aid of the tongue and lateral motion 
of the mouth it is placed between the op 
posing jaws, where it is masticated or ground 
to a proper consistence. But the action ot 
the jaws in grinding the morsel introduced 
between them at the same time elicits the 
compressing power of the muscles of the 
cheek upon the parotid gland, which is situ- 
ated in man in front of the ear, and expels 
its secreted fluid, the saliva, into the mouth, 
to assist in comminuting the nutritive mat- 
ter. Besides this mechanical action, there 
is, however, a nervous sympathy called into 
operation. The masticated matter acts upon 
the tongue and adjacent parts, inducing 4 
sympathy with the glands placed under the 
tongue, and causes them to pour out their 
copious contents. The object of mastica- 
tion or chewing is, therefore, to reduce the 
food to such a consistence as shal! fit it for 
its reception and proper digestion in the sto 
mach. This is well illustrated in the in 
stance of animals which are not supplied 
with teeth. 

The common fowl, for example, is desti- 

ute of these grinding apparatus ; but it has 
a muscular mechanism, termed the gizzard, 
which powerfully compresses the introduced 
food, and by means of pebbles and stones, 
which are a necessary article of food with 
the class of animals referred to, an artificial 
substitute for the teeth is provided. In 
graminivorous animals, we shall find that 
substitute for the second row of teeth is pro 
vided in the operation of rumination, 
chewing the cud. From attention to these 
facts, therefore, we are taught that the pre- 
paratory step of digestion consists in the 
fine division of solid food by means of the 
apparatus set apart in the mouth for ths 
purpose, and its mixture with a certal” 
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amount of fluid saliva to render it more di-|| To the gentlemen who forwarded the 
lute. ae names of their sons, to be enrolled as stu- 
The importance of the proper grinding of||dents, and others, whose spirited and patri- 
the food, and of rendering it as soluble as|/otic sympathies were enlisted in the cause, 
ible, can be well appreciated by such||I cannot but express my most unfeigned 
individuals as have been the subjects of in-||friendship and profound respect—tendering 
digestion, from the eructation of morsels of||to them in the same spirit their offering was 
food, of gases, and of acid liquors. It is};made, my best assistance, should any of 
scarcely necessary to remark, that similar|/them essay, as I have done, to promote and 
rules are applicable to the inferior animals, |jelevate the character of the agriculture of 
and more particularly in the state of con-||the country. 
fnement to which most of them are more Respectfully yours, 
or less subjected, when they are made to) 
minister to the wants of the human species. | 
—Thomson’s Researches on the Food of 


James Gowen. 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, July 5th, 1847. 





Animals. aeiniinhjailiced 
een The Daisy. 
Mt. Airy Agricultural College. BY JOHN MASON Goop. 
ais 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet: Nort worlds on works, in phalanx deep, 


Need we to tell a God is here: 
The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 


Dear Str,—As my circular in reference 
to an Agricultural College appeared first in 
the Cabinet, I deem it but proper that the ae ; 
response, or success it met with from the ~danadeiaiaeiemanamaaee en ' 
public, should rove oo communicated nein teatneeneee . 
through the same channel. ssh sien itt ihn attaahteattieh i 

It will be recollected, that my zeal for the are See 


promotion of agriculture, led me to propose, Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

in February last, the founding of an Agri- Its fringed border nicely spin, 
cultural College, on a liberal scale, at Mt. Aud cut the geld canteens gem, 
Airy, provided the public would encourage hag oats demcreoascemets 
the effort so far, as to furnish for certain, And fling it with a band so free, 
eighty students, by the Ist of July, to begin O’er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 
with. That man, where'’er he walks, may see, 


The patronage required was very mode- In every step, the stamp of God! 
rate, in view of the expense to be incurred ee 
in carrying on an Institution such as I had}! ppopverive OrcHARD.—A correspondent 
contemplated—yet I was willing to risk the|! of the Prairie Farmer, says that an orchard 
outlay in material, Professors’ salaries, &c ,|| o¢ aq apple trees toned by Elijah Capps 
to be met by an increase in students, or from|| o¢ Fulton Co., Illinois, nineteen or twenty 
lieved f merch apy Z em, pee ‘years old from the seed, produces now from 
ie aided Ne a aed oor i. ‘|| twenty to forty bushels per tree. Much of 
time limited fall fa e : eth — " ©|| this success may doubtless be ascribed to the 
relgived tar Wak ¢ *. ei rs ‘al — nd new and fertile soil of that country; but it 
re y Me terms of my circular—and || might be nearly approximated further east, 
am therefore constrained to announce to the|| hy deep. rich. hihly manured soil, and cone 
public, that the College cannot go into ope- rae ~ caalieoe are 2 
ration. Thus my darling scheme of pro- 
inot‘ng the interests of agriculture and hor- Se Re, ot a 
ticulture, is for the present suspended, if not|} Proven Maxine.—It is curious to trace 
altogether abandoned. the progress of plough making in England. 
0 you, and the gentlemen conducting|| Those of the early cultivators, were of ne- 
the Agricultural press, and Editors in gene-|| cessity rude and imperfect, for in those days 
= who entered into my views with such||the plonghman made his own plough. A 
cisinterested zeal, and manifested such per-||law of the early Britons in faet, directed 
‘onal kindness to myself, I return my grate-||that no one should guide a plough until he 
ful acknowledgments ; and should they copy|| was able to make one. The driver was by 
this, or inform their readers that my humble}|| the same law, to make the traces by whie 
‘ttempt has thus far proved abortive, they||it was drawn, and these were to be formed 
"ould add to the obligation their courtesies||of withes of twisted willow. The early 
have already imposed upon me. Saxons used wheels to their ploughs. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. woods and bring the axes home. This taught 
Put the Tools in their proper places. ||t"¢ boy a lesson which he did not quick!y 
forget; and very probably saved him more 
trouble in after life, than this nocturna] jour. 
ney to the woods. 
it is said, that Dean Swift was very par- 
ticular to have the doors shut by those who 
entered or left the room. A favourite «aig 
on one occasion, asking permission to attend 
a marriage at a distance, he not only granted 
her request, but offered to send a man to 
wait on her. Pleased with this kindness 
she hastily withdrew and forgot to close the 
door after her. When she and her waiter 
had been some time gone, a servant was 
despatched in haste to demand their return, 
When he overtook them they were sever! 
miles on the way, but the order being pe- 
remptory, they reluctantly returned home: 
when the maid presented herself before the 
Dean and inquired his pleasure, he told her. 
he wished her to shut the door after her 
This piece of instruction we may readily 
conceive, required no repetition. a. 


THere are probably very few, if any, men 
who have had the charge of farms, with men 
and boys under their direction, who have not 
frequently experienced vexatious interrup- 
tions in their business for want of a tool, 
which at the moment it was needed, could 
not be found. It had probably been used by 
some one of the family, left where it was 
used, and forgotten. Those farmers who 
require their domestics to deposit the tools 
which they use, in some definite place, 
whenever they have done with them, and 
exact invariable attention to this rule, may 
be deemed punctilious and rigid, but they 
often save themselves and others no trifling 
share of perplexity. A simple instance will 
illustrate the case—at one time, when I had 
a large family about me, some vegetables, 
perhaps turnips, which were buried in the 
garden, and then covered with a hard frozen 
crust, were wanted for dinner: to break this 
crust a grubbing-hoe was required. It was 
known there was one about the premises; : 
but nobody could tell where it oa After Remedy for the Yellows. 
an extended search, the attempt to find the|} Ir may seem to many persons a difficult 
grubbing-hoe was abandoned as hopeless,||task to rid ourselves of so wide spread a 
and other means ef supplying the dinner|| malady as this, yet we are confident that a 
were adopted. Some time, probably several ||little perseverance and care will certainly 
weeks afterwards, in walking over one of||accomplish it. In the present uncertainty 
the fields, the hoe was found lying on the||with regard to its contagious nature, it is 
ground, and it was discovered, that a hired||much the wisest course to reject “the bene- 
man who had been directed to spread some]| fit of the doubt,” and act upon the principle 
lime there, had taken it with him to reduce||that it is so. We know at the present mo 
the lime into smaller fragments; and when| ment several gardens, where the trees are 
he was done with it, thrown it down, andj|| maintained in good health by immediately 
forgotten it. rooting out and destroying every tree 4s 

An old man once told me, that when he||soan as it shows marked symptoms of the 
was a boy, he was engaged on one occasion, || malady. 
in company with a hired man in chopping|| 1. We would therefore commence by ex- 
wood; and in the evening, they concluded||terminating, root and branch, every tree 
that as they expected to be similarly em-|| which has the yellows. And another tree 
ployed on the next day, they might save/|should not be planted in the same spot with- 
themselves the trouble of carrying their||out a lapse of several years, or a thorough 
axes home with them. They therefore hid|| removal of the soil. 
them in the woods and walked home. His|} 2. The utmost care should be taken to 
grandfather, with whom he lived, saw them||select seeds for planting from perfectly 
returning, but made no observation till they|| healthy trees. Nurserymen to secure thi 
were just about retiring to bed; he then in-|/should gather them from the latest ripening 
quired whether they had brought the axes/| varieties, or procure them from districts of 
home; and upon receiving an answer in the|| the country where the disease is not known. 
negative, told them they must go and bring} 3. So far we have aimed only at procuring 
them. They asked if they were not to re-|ja healthy stock of trees. ‘The most import- 
turn to their former employment in the|}ant matter remains to be stated—how 
morning? but he told them they did not|| preserve them in a healthy stale. 
know that they would five till morning, and|| The answer to this is emphatically as fole 
if they should die during the night, nobody||lows: pursue steadily, from the first hear- 
would know where to look for the axes. His|| ing year, the shortening-in system of pru™ 
oners were therefore peremptory, and they||ing. This will at once secure your trees 
were obliged to repair in the night to the||against the possibility of over-bearing, 
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its consequences, and maintains them in| weeks, fall off. They are then succeeded 
yigor and productiveness for a long time.*||by a new, and healthy crop of foliage. This 
It will, in short, effectually prevent the yel-|\malady is caused by the punctures of ver 
lows wherg it does not already exist in the||minute aphides, or plant lice—Aphis Perst- 
tree. ‘To whoever will follow these precau-|\c@?—which attack the under side of the 
tions, pursue this mode of cultivation, andj\leaves. Although it does not appear mate- 
adopt at the same time the remedy for the| rially to injure either the tree or the crop, 
borer, already suggested, we will confidently|\yet it greatly disfigures it for a time. In 
insure healthy, vigorous, long-lived trees, | orchards, perhaps few persons will trouble 
and the finest fruit. Will any reasonable||themselves to destroy the insect, but in gar- 
man say that so fine a fruit as the peach/dens, it is much better todo so. A mixture 
does not fully merit them ? ‘lof whale oil, soap or strong soft soap and 
Whether the system of shostening-in, and|| water, with some tobacco stems boiled in it, 
careful culture, will prevent the breaking||and the whole applied to the branches from 
out of the yellows when qoamtinetoaallysheew, with a syringe or garden engine, will 
latent in the tree we will not yet undertake|/soon rid the tree of the insects fer one or 
tosay. A few more experiments will airing more years. It should be done when the 
this. In slight cases of the disease we be-||leeves are a third grown, and will seldom 
lieve that it may. Of one thing, however,||need repeating the same season.— Downing’s 
we are certain; it has hitherto failed entire-|| Fruits and Fruit Trees. 
ly to reclaim trees in which the malady had| 
once broken out. Neither do we know i 


any well attested case of its cure, after this Fruit and Vegetable Preserver. 


stage, by nw oe aaa ween go ne ag Kephart’s ome ae 
have in n reported to us, and pub-|/an egetable Preserver, established 
lished in the seared, but, where investi-||Messrs. Flack, Thompson & Brother, som 
gated, they have proved to have been trees |Fairmount, and noticed its effect on a varie- 
suffering by the effects of the borer only. _||ty of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and provis- 
A planter of peach trees must, even with|ions, and having ascertained the tempera- 
care, ee to see a os eae 7 yellows||ture and hygrometric state of the air within 
occasionally appear. e malady is too||it—the undersigned has become satisfied of 
widely catenin’ to be immediately van- the great atility of this plan of preserving 
quished. Occasionally, trees having the|/these and similar articles from decay. 
constitutional taint ea show pre By removing the most efficient causes of 
where least suspected, but when the peach||decomposition, the apparatus secures to ever 
is once properly cultivated, these will every saaaie tale iaieates which ordinarily a 
day become more rare until the original] be obtained in perfection only for a very brief 
health and ve. eed of this fruit tree is||period. 
again established. This apparatus commends itself to fami- 

The Curl is the name commonly given to! lies and pa earn in fruits and vegetables, 
2 malady which often attacks the leaves of|\as a repository where articles may be safely 
the peach tree. It usually appears in the!|kept for a long time, in a state of freshness 
months of May or June. The leaves curl|/and purity. Wattser R. Jonnson. 
up, become thickened and swollen, with hol-| Philadelphia, June QIst, 1847. 
lows on the under, and reddish swellings on) Thw-cheve: uetew ef: Richestedaas 

| , 
the upper side, and finally, after two or three \Pyuit end Vegetable Preserver, by Profane 
RGAE ee See ‘Johnson of this city, will carry with it great 
* The following remarks, directly in point, are from) weight wherever it is read, from the high 
Loudon's last work. “The effect of shortening the| estimation in which he is held by scientifie 
shoots of the peach js not merely to throw more sap ‘men, as a chemist of the first order—and 
a the fruit, but to add vigor to the tree generally |ifrom having done so much towards bringing 
y inereasin i . . . . 
= tr i ne a See = rey : bed the — ace - reer + to bear 
deen justly vomarked by Mr. Thompoon, were it allowed||"PO" the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. In addition, we send you an extract 
from the minutes of the Hortieultural So- 
ciety of this city. 

Ata stated meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Mances as salt, ley, brine, saltpetre, urine, &c., recom- Horticultural Society, held the 25th ultimo: 
mended for this disease, are founded on their good ef \|* The Committee on Fruits reported that 
frets when applied against the borer. They have not they have examined and tasted of the apples 
been found of any value for the yellows. which have been preserved by the Vegetable 















te expend all its accumulated sap every year, it woul 


soon ethaust itself and die of eld age.” Suburban Hor- 
ticulturist, 


+ All the specific applications to the root of such sub 
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and Fruit Preserver invented by Mr. Kep-||low and die. It is a smal] white maggot, 
hart, comprising five varieties, viz: Cider,|}and attains its growth in about six weeks 
Bellflower, Favourite, Germantown, and/|{t then changes to a flax seed like body 
Newtown pippins, and deposited by Flack,|| within which the worm becomes a pupa tiie 
Thompson & Brother; and we recommend! following spring, and from this the fly jg 
a premium of three dollars for such fine spe-|jevolved in ten or twelve days. The gy 
cimens of fruit so beautifully preserved at||closely resembles a musquitoe in its appear. 
so late a period.” ance, but is a third smaller, and has no jj) 
Yours, &c., F. || for sucking blood; it is black, the joints of 
Philadelphia, July 3rd. its body being slightly marked with reddish, 
wo \It appears early in May, lays its eggs fi 
The Hessian Fly. another generation and soon perishes. The 
worms from these eggs nestle at the lower 
Dr. Fitcn, of Salem, N. Y. closes his very interest-|| joints of the stalks, weakening them and 
ing inquiry into the history, character, transforma- causing them to bend and fal] down from 
tions, and habits of this farfamed depredator, with the || the weight of the head, so that towards ie 
following remarks. His patient investigations seem |! vest, an infested field looks as though cattle 
to have fairly led him to the conclusions here announ- had passed through it. 
ced, and it is altogether probable that the ravages of Wheat can scarcely be grown except upon 


this insect will remain, as they have heretofore been . “) : . ave be 
; , '!!a fertile soil in those districts whe : in. 
entirely beyond our control, further than may result: here this in 


from a choice of ground and time of sowing. The | sect is abundant. The sowing should be 
efficacy, however, of late sowing, we believe tu be ex- deferred until about the last of September, 
ssemely pecblemetical.— Eo. the season then being past when the fly usu. 
ally deposits its eggs. If at any time in ap. 
Tae Hessian fly—Cecidomyia destructor ||tumn the eggs of the insect are observed ty 
of Say, is a European insect, and has been||be profusely deposited upon the leaves, the 
detected in Germany, France, Switzerland||crop should be speedily grazed down by 
and Italy, where it at times commits severe||sheep and other stock, or if this cannot be 
depredations upon the wheat crops.  Its||done, a heavy roller should be passed over 
ravages are alluded to so far back as the|/it, that as many of the eggs as possible may 
year 1732. It was brought to this country,||be crushed or dislodged thereby. One or 
probably in some straw used in package by||the other of the same measures should also 
the Hessian soldiers, who landed on Staten|}be resorted to in the spring, if the same con- 
and the west end of Long Island, August||tingency occurs; or if the worms are at a 
1776, but did not become so multiplied as||later date discovered to be numerous at the 
severely to injure the crops in_that neigh-|| first and second joints of the young stalks, the 
bourhood, until 1779. From thence as a/|experiment may be tried of mowing as close 
central point, it gradually extended over the||down as possible, the most infested portion 
country in al] directions, advancing at the||of the field. Where the soil is of but me- 
rate of ten to twenty miles a year. Most of|/dium fertility, a resort to some of the har- 
the wheat crops were wholly destroyed by/||dier varieties of wheat, which are known to 
it within a year or two of its first arrival at||/be in a measure fly proof, may be advisable. 
a given poe and 1 depredations sekgeme 
continued for several years, when they would 
nearly or quite cease; its parasitic insect Vere ae Sa hans 
enemies probably increasing to such an ex-|| You ask why land in Maryland, Virginia 
tent as almost to exterminate it. It is fre-||}and South Carolina has so little value when 
quently reappearing in excessive numbers||compared with that of England or of France. 
in one and another district of our country,||To obtain an answer to this question we must 
and in addition to wheat, injures also barley || first determine what is the cause of value 
and rye. in land. Of itself it certainly has none, 
There are two generations of this insect||as can be seen in the fact that thousands and 
annually. The eggs resemble minute red-|/tens of thousands of acres of the most fertile 
dish grains, and are laid in the creases of||lands in Texas have been given to indivicu- 
the upper surface of the leaf, when the||als on condition of settlement, and that when 
wheat is but a few inches high, mostly in|| partially settled they could not be exchanged 
the month of September. These hatch in|jfor half as much as they had cost. _ Such 
about a week, and the worm crawls down|| was the ease with those granted to W liam 
the sheath of the leaf to its base, just below|! Penn, and to all others of the early settiers 
the surface of the ground, where it remains,||of these United States. The lands of lows 
subsisting upon the juices of the plant, with-||and Wisconsin have, in part, attained 4 value 
out wounding it, but causing it to turn yel-||of $1 25 per acre, because of a great exper 
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giture of capital in the formation of roads ||length both labourer and employer are com- 


and canals leading from the lakes to market, 
but they are in many cases dearer, fertile as 
they are, at that price, than lands in Penn- 
eyivania or New York at $80 to $100 per 
sere. Clear and enclose them, and give 
them roads and canals, and they will gradu- 
ally acquire farther value, rising with the 
growth of wealth and population, but never 
equal in amount to that of the labour that 
has been expended upon them—a fact uni- 
versally true, and carrying with it abundant 
evidence that land owes all its value to the 
labour applied to its improvements. * 

Men who are willing to work seek Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Iowa, and each takes a 
piece of land that he is to render valuable 
by means of his labour, and that constitutes 
a sort of little savings box, in which he de- 
posits all his wages over and above what is 
absolutely necessary for the support of him- 
self and his family, as well as all the spare 
hours and half hours that would otherwise 
be unemployed. Every additional deposit 
therein tends, as with children who have 
penny-boxes, to increase his desire of accu- 
mulation, and to increase the habit of indus- 
try and economy. With the growth of pop- 
ulation, the number of these little savings 
banks is steadily increasing, and by degrees 
a wealthy community arises, the members 
of which, by combining their means, are en- 
abled to create money-shops, at which poor 
but honest and industrious men can obtain 
loans, while applying other portions of those 
means to the construction of turnpike roads, 
and ultimately railroads or canals. Wealth 
attracts wealth; and every new house, or 
town, or city, or road, whether of stone or 
of iron, tends to bring new labourers and to 
produce new divisions of land, new houses, 
and new savings boxes, and to cause the 
construction of new roads and canals. In 
the South these little savings boxes have no 
existence. The labourer has no property, 
and has no inducement to exertion, and his 
master has no economy. The land is ex- 
hausted, and deteriorates in value until at 


* The United States are the largest landholders in 
the world, and they obtain their land on the lowest 
terms. Nevertheless, they would be ruined by the 
ownership were it not for their entire exemption from 
contributions, in the form of taxes, toward the im- 
provement of their own property. They sell the best 


lands, and the purchasers pay the taxes thereon for, 


making roads and building court-houses, while making 
Private contributions for churches, &c., &c., and thus 
the second, and third, and fourth qualities gradually 
acquire value equal to $1 25 per acre, and are sold. 
Bat for this, the public lands would bankrupt the Trea- 
‘ry, although obtained originally for almost nothing. 


roads, and then answer for yourself the ques- 
tion “ Why it is that land in the South is so 


pelled, if they would continue to live, to ran 
away from it. In the first case we see the 
attractive power of wealth, while the second 
exhibits the repulsive power of constantly 
increasing poverty. Population diminishes, 
and land loses the little value it once pos- 
sesred, 

The people of the South burn the candle 
at both ends. They offer no inducement to 
economy or exertion on the part of those 
who labour, and they despise labour too much 
to acquire, themselves, the habit of employ- 
ment, by aid of which they would become 
economical. In New England, all work and 
all spend liberally in proportion to their 
means; but there is very little waste of ei- 
ther labour or capital. ‘The results of these 
different modes of action are widely different. 
The Southern planter is like the elephant, 
who leaves behind him scarcely any record 
of his existence; while the Yankee resem- 
bles the coral insect, whose labours and hab- 
its of association are attested by the form- 
ation of extensive islands destined, perhaps, 
at some future time to be combined, by the 
farther labours of these industrious creatures, 
into a vast southern continent. Were the 
people, white and black, of South Carolina 
swept away, what would remain to give 
value to the lands? Almost nothing! Com- 
pare, I pray you, the condition in which their 
successors would stand, with that of an equal 
number coming at once into possession of 
Massachusetts, with its towns and cities, its 
factories and ships, its turnpikes and rail- 


nearly worthless?” 

Mr. Calhoun holds that South Carolina 
exhibits to the world a model of society the 
most perfect that exists. If other ple 
thought so, there would be an influx cae 
lation and of wealth. If his countrymen 
thought so themselves they would not run 
away from it as they do. If it were really 
so, there would be a gradua! diminution in 
the size of farms or plantations, and an in- 
crease in the number and quality of houses, 
whereas the present tendency is directly the 
reverse. If they wish to continue their so- 
ciety in its present state of perfection, they 
must — themselves to constantly in- 
creasing depopulation and poverty. If, on 
the contrary, they desire their lands to be- 
come valuable, they must make it the inte- 
rest of the labourer to work and to econo- 
mize, by securing to him the enjoyment of 
the results. They must teach the 
to make saving funds by aid of which, even- 
tually, railroads and canals will be construct- 
ed; and nothing will be done to render pro- 
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perty valuable until ‘he whole people shall 
ave acquired an interest in exerting them- 
selves for the accomplishment of that object. 
When this shal! come to be done, wealth and 
population will increase and emigration will 
diminish; but until it shall be done, the 
former will diminish and the latter will in- 
crease, as will be proved by every day’s fur- 
ther experience. The sooner they satisfy 
themselves that slavery, although bad for the 
slave, is worse for the master, and adopt 
measures for permiliing* the gradual ex- 
tinction of the system, the sooner will land 
acquire value; but until that time shall 
come, the tendency will be rather downward 
than upward.—Farmers’ Library. 


A Visit to Virginia. 

A wrirer in the National Standard says, 
* We called upon the late President, Mr. 
Tyler, residing on the north side of James 
River, about thirty miles below Richmond. 
To say he isa good cultivator would be smal! 
praise. He ielevaiied us that when he moved 
on his farm, three years since, a field of 
wheat of two hundred acres, which he showed 
us, would not produce more than the seed, but 
is now waving with a crop of twenty bushels 
to the acre. The dressing he applied to his 
land was shel] marl, together with straw and 
other manure, made on the farm. The marl 
costs three cents per bushel, delivered on the 
farm. It abounds in sufficient quantities to 
last for many years. Ten or fifteen miles 
above the ex-President’s, on the same side 
of the river, is the family seat of the la- 
mented Harrison, also in a high state of cul- 
tivation, and perhaps one of the most eligi- 
ble situations on the James River. From 
Mr. Tyler’s we proceeded to the estate of 
Robert B. Bolling, Esq, at a distance of ten 
miles. We there found farming eonducted 
on a gigantic scale, such as had not entered 
our imagination. He went with us through 
his field of wheat, which contained nine 
hundred acres! The prospect for a crop 
was very fine, and we supposed he would 
have thirty bushels to the acre. He next 
showed us his grass field, which contained 
one thousand acres. Owing to the drought 
it was not as good as expected, but we 
thought as good as any of ours. His corn, 
which looked well, though small in conse- 
quence of the cold, amounted to near seven 
hundred acres. The oats, owing to the 


* I say “ permitting,” because I would desire only 
to see the majority of the people of the South granting 
to the minority the right to do what they like with their 
gon, and emancipate them if so disposed. I have no 
desire to see any interference with the right of pro- 
perty. 


drought, were backward. The number of 
acres in oats, I think he said, was three hun. 
dred. His entire plantation contained SevER 
thousand acres of land! The timber, egy. 
sisting of white and black oak and pine, js 
very large except the second growth. He 
uses lime from the North River, which costs 
him six cents per bushel, together with stra 
which he spreads over his land in the fall 
and winter—ploughs under, and then dresses 
with lime. This mode has brought his lang 
to a high state of cultivation. His land q 
few years back was very poor.” 
Salem county, June 24th, 1847. 
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ParILapEeLpHia, SeventH Monrn, 1847. 


Tue Delaware State Journal of the 11th ult. says. 
that the Prices’ have purchased and ground at their 
milis on the Brandywine, this season, 950,000 bushels 
corn, and 200,000 bushels of wheat.—This, we think 
is no trifling business. 


It is stated in the Journal of Commerce, that a farm. 
et in Bucks County, who lives on the road from Phila. 
deiphia to New York, has for several years kept a 
memorandum of the number of cattle passing his dor 
from the West. The number has varied from 2.0% 
to 25,000, the former number being about the average 
Most of them are from Ohio and Kentucky. 

Our readers will observe from the letter of James 
Gowen, on page 377, that the number of students offer 
ing, is not sufficient to warrant him in making decided 
arrangements for opening his Agricultural College, ths 
coming autumn, as he had contemplated. This we 
siricerely regret, as we have no doubt his enterprise 
and industry, and capital, and good judgement, @ 
combined with an enthusiastic desire to promote tir 
interests of his favorite pursuit, must have resulted \s 
the establishment of a noble institution, whose bene 
ficial influences would have been widely disseminate: 


Turoven the politeness of B. P. Johnson, Secretar) 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, we a 
in the receipt of the sixth volume of the Sociely* 
Transactions; a work of more than 700 octavo pag” 
and embracing a vast amount of valuable matter, ©" 
nected with the farming interests of the State, as ¥*" 
as much of a general character. 


Since our last number was issued, the price of bre’ 
stuffs has greatly declined. The reports from Europe 
England more particularly—are full of promise for the 
coming crops of grain. Of the potatoe, accounts &r° 
contradictory. It was, perhaps, at our last advices 
from Ireland premature to form a decided opinion 
Wheat flour is now from $5 50 to $5 50, and corn 70 
cents to 80 cents, in this market, 
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KEPHART’S PATENT 
Froit and Vegetable Preserver. 


An admirable dnvention, by which fruits, vegetables, 
ke., viz. oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, &c.— 
potatoes, green corn, melons, &c., can be kept as long 
gs desirable with all their natural juices and sweet- 
ness. Also, butter, eggs and bacon can be kept through- 
out the year, fresh and sweet, at an expense not 
greater than in an ordinary warehouse in the city. A 
fal) description will be found in the June number of 
the Cabinet. 

The undersigned having purchased the Patent-right 
for the United States, except the states of New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, and the cities of New York 
and St. Louis, offer for sale Patent rights for the con- 
sraction of the PReseRver, by states, counties or in- 
dividual rights, upon terms that will induce all inter 
ested in the preservation of the above named articles 
to purchase rights and construct houses. 

FLACK, THOMPSON & BROTHER, 
Coates Street wharf, near Pairmount. 

All communications will receive prompt attention, 

if addressed either to PETER KEPHART, 
Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Or to FLACK, THOMPSON & BROTHER, 
Spring Garden P. O. Philadelphia. 
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Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP, 


Tne subscriber takes this method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. A}! 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 


AARON CLEMENT. 
April 15th, 1847. 


NEW 


Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 


84 Cheanut Street below Third, South side. 


The subser: ber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1846. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March 14th, 1847.—ly. R. BUIST, 


COAL. 


Tue subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

Philadelphia, Seventh menth 15th, 1-47. 


July 15th, 1847. 


FOR SALE, 
AT D. 0. PROUTYW’S 


A@RZIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, COATES’ SEED STORE, 


No. 49 Market Street, 
FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 


TOGETHER WITII A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT oF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 


Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
Seeds, &c. 


Corn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
&) each; Hovey’s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
be laken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 

May 15th—tf 






JOS. P. H. COATES, 
Successor to George M. Coates. 
May 15th, 1847. 





SEED STORE, 


No. 23 Market Street, Philadeiphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 

ind Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 

d Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 

- of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 

“tn and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 

Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
* 10 parcels to suit purchasers. 


, | M. 8. POWELL. 
Philad., Feb., 1847. tf. 


ty SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or leas; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 


Tue quantity of rain which fell in the 6th month, 
1847, was a little more than three inches and a quarter. 
3.30 in. 





Penn. Hospital, 7th ma. 1st. 





Editorial Notices. Vou. X} 


We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among Poudrette. 
which are A valuable manure—of the best quality, Prepared | 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, fult- in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Firy. 

bound in leather; —Price $3 50 ||ers’ Casinet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or " 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. S. Skin- the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coat. 


ner’s very valuable Additions; 2 00 street. Present ' 
c ; k ese price, $2 00 per barrel, contain, 
BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 2 09 |itour bushels each, or 40 cents a bushel. Orders fr. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY POOR s 374! a distance, enclosing the cash, with cost of porter. 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374! age, will be promptly attended to, by carefully deli 


DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 vering the barrels on board of such conveyance ay 


“ane CABINET, g 50 || ™4y be designated. The results on corn and whes: 


DOWNING'’S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 have been generally very satisfactory. Farmers to the 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 sete ene te the interior, both of this State and o 

SKINNER’S Every Man his own Farrier, 59 || New Jersey, are invited to try it. We are now ready 

AMERICAN Poutterer’s Companion, 1 25 || *° Supply any demand for turnips, buckwheat, &e. 

BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 150 |! ppitade. Geh me. 15th, 1847. JOSIAH TATUM. 

FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 

MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 

STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 313 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 

BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 Page 

THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST. Cause and Preventives of the Rust in Wheat, .... ») 

SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, Roads, Cottages, Flowers, &c. in England, ....,.. 2 

AMERICAN FARRIER, RE I cic kgibed cotK ee dvscccce... 3 

THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 || Culture of Asparagus.—Honesty the best policy, . % 

HCARE ON THE VINE, 624 | Culture of the Cucumber, 222... ......00..0.0000. BY 

HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, Q5 || A Wash for Fruit trees.—Agricultural Survey of 

LIEBIG’Ss AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 Washington Co. N. Y. ......... fadinbSceeceeccs vi 
“ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 95 || Horticultural Premiums.—Timothy Grass, ..... de 
“ FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12} Disease among Neat Caitle, 

JOHNSON’'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN Comparative weight of Pork and Bacon, 

GARDENING, 2 95|| Potatoes, Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, 
Cause and Preventives of the Fly in Wheat.— 
Strawberries in Cincinnati.—Fibrous covering 


for Land, 
wy We are prepared to bind books to order. White wash, 


Subscriptions received for Colman's Agricultural 
Tour—or single numbers sold. 


aE DIQORRION, ccccccccerccccccccesccsccccesescscesee d 
AFRICAN GUANO. Mount Airy Agricultural College.—The Daisy.— 
Firet quality African Guano, from the island of|} Productive Orchard, ...........0...eeeeeeeeees 7 
Echaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian || Put the Tools in their places.—Remedy for the 
For sule by J. B. A. & 8. ALLEN, Yellows, 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below || Fruit and Vegetable Preserver, ...........-..++5 
Market street. The Hessian Fly.—Value of Land, .............. 
P hiJadelphia, March I7th, 1847. A visit to Virginia.—Editorial Notices, 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


{S PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tt is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-j{/one dolar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty"* 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be) cents half-bound and lettered. 
iMlustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-| Forseven dollars paidin advance, acompletese’ 
ately introduced. | work will be furnis in numbers, including the)" 

Terss.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for||volume. The whole can thus readily be forwar'’ * 
seven copies—payadle in advance. _ |imail. For twenty-five cents additional, per ve" 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning! the work may be obtained neatly half-bound ert © 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition) tere?. Copies returned to the office of publicat® 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become) will also be bound upon the same terms. , 
exhausted, we are now able to supely. to a limited ex-| By the decision of the Post Master Gener tae 
tent, any of the back volumes. y may be had at''** Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postace. 


‘vw 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 





